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2 The Illustrated Review. 


THE QUEEN. 
‘To commence our new series of portraits with that of a lady 
so universally beloved and respected as Queen Victoria, can 


scarcely be thought inappropriate by the most advanced 
thinker we number among our many readers, And, indeed, 


Her Majesty is fairly entitled to a place even on grounds apart 
from her position. Our scheme embraces notices of all who 
are distinguished in art, in literature, or in politics, and the 
author who has written ‘‘ Leaves from the Diary of our Life in 
the Highlands,” may fairly claim a place among our gallery 
of celebrities. 

To recapitulate the familiar incidents of the Queen’s life 
would be to repeat a tale told innumerable times, and one which 
our readers know already by heart. Born on the 24th of May, 
1819, she came to the throne of Great Britain at the early age 
of eighteen, and for seven-and-thirty years has reigned over a 
loving and prosperous people. During her reign—the longest 
of any now living European sovereign—war and revolution 
have raged in almost every part of the world. The terri- 
ble convulsions in France, in Germany, in Austria, in Spain, 
and in Italy, and the civil war in the United States, have 
broken out and left their indelible mark in the constitutional 
changes of those lands. There is scarcely a country in which 
hostile factions and civil war have not menaced the existence 
of the monarchy and the safety of the sovereign. But in 
England, notwithstanding the wild talk of fanatics, or the 
dreamy forebodings of gloomy alarmists, nothing has en- 
dangered the safety of Queen Victoria’s throne. 

The history of a constitutional monarchy is merely the 
history of the ministries who have been chosen to govern. 
In very few cases can the personal feelings of the sovereign 
have any effect on the political circumstances of a country. 
And, therefore, the changes and reforms of the last thirty years 
—which some of us may think have been effected with too 
unsparing a hand and too little regard for national traditions 
and sentiments—can be dismissed with the simple comment 
that the Royal assent has never been given lightly or care- 
lessly, but only after the Queen has clearly comprehended the 
nature of the proposed change, and been fully convinced of its 
propriety, guided in this course by the arguments of those 
ministers to whom the destinies of the nation are entrusted. 

Perhaps the feeling of loyalty and affection which animates 
the country has never been more deeply felt than since that 
sad bereavement which has caused the Queen’s comparative 
retirement from public life. The universal thrill of sympathy 
which ran through the land that gloomy Christmas-tide, still 
vibrates in the hearts of the people. That the Queen would 
show herself more in public, must be the heart-felt wish of 
everybody, but we can none the less appreciate the darkness of 
sorrow which still envelopes her life. It may certainly be 
hoped that the feeling which animated the young Queen when, 
in reference to the fences and railings by which her ministers 
once proposed to shut off the vulgar gaze, she eaclaimed: 
‘‘Let my people see me,” may make itself felt in her later 
years, and that she may be induced to restore to London a little 
more of that outward show of pomp and regal splendour which 
is,’ after all, attractive even to the veriest ‘ red” on the face 
of the earth. 

We have said we would pass over political history. If there 
is one thing which more than another has tended to heighten 
the popularity of the Royal family, it is in the example of pure 
domestic life which is shown in the palace. Amongst all the 
touching eulogiums that were poured out on the Prince Consort 
after his death, the silent testimony of negative merit which 

vas found in the fact that no scandal ever attached to his name 
was perhaps the most eloquent as to his merits. What Tennyson 
so well termed— 
“ That fierce light which beats upon a throne 
And blackens every blot,” 
failed to discover aught but what was pure and good in his 
character. : 

It is this domestic side of the Royal Family, which has so 
profoundly touched the heart of the nation, The Queen’s mar- 
riage was one of pure affection, and it is notorious that the ties 
of family affection which unite her to her children are of more 
than ordinary strength. 

That Her Majesty may long be spared, to set an example to 
the lowliest among us, of charity, of thoughtful kindnes, of those 
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virtues which contain the sum of all that is beautiful and enno- 
bling in Woman's character, to rule over that vast empire on 
which the sun never sets, must be the New Year's prayer of 
every one of her subjects. 
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WHERE WE LIVE. 
By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL, Autnor or “ GeorGe Geitu,” Erc, 








CHAPTER I. 

In an ordinary way a writer feels a natural hesitation about 
describing too minutely the surroundings of his abode. In 
most neighbourhoods there are sensitive persons ready to apply 
the most inapplicable remarks to themselves, and another 
equally obnoxious set of persons who, with the utmost com- 
placency, pick out the wrong cap from an author's stock-in- 
trade, and exclaim, ‘‘ How admirably that fits my neighbour.” 

Tor these reasons, as well as others, into which it might be 
tedious to enter, the general rule is to write about places and 
phases of life as far removed from one’s everyday experience as 
possible, but ‘‘ where we live,” any sentiment or delicacy of that 
kind, would be completely thrown away. 

Ours is an unreading neighbourhood. Excepting the penny 
papers, literature is at a discount. The word actor may have 
some slight significance to the general population—the word 
author has none. How they imagine the daily papers are 
written, printed, and corrected, might be a curious inquiry. As 
for the publications which at longer intervals are issued from 
the press—the Saturday Review, The Illustrated News—and 
such like triumphs of pen and pencil, to say nothing of books 
that can be procured from publishers and libraries, we ignore 
their existence. On one single occasion the Graphic was seen in 
a railway carriage on our line, but I suspect its possessor was a 
stranger and a pilgrim. The Sporting Life also once appeared 
in the hands of a passenger; but there is some reason to 
believe he had found’ our world-forgotten village a desirable 
place in which to pass a few weeks away from the stir and 
hum of active legal life. 

‘‘This description, then,” the reader exclaims, ‘“ applies to 
some lonely country place situate far from London, where a 
trout stream flows, and red-tiled barns contrast picturesquely 
with the green foliage of the trees: where the lark sings over 
the quiet fields, soaring up to the clear azure sky, and sheep 
bleat and oxen low; and a great peace lies like the golden sun- 
shine o’er land and river.” 

On the contrary, however. ‘Where we live” is close to 
London. The dome of St. Paul's occasionally seems so near 
that we feel as if we could touch the ball with a well aimed 
stone, whilst the great show at Sydenham giitters in our eyes 
like a huge greenhouse not so far away. 

We have the trout stream, the barns, the trees, larks enough 
to satiate the appetite of Bethnal Green bird-catchers ; and if 
oxen do not low, or sheep bleat, it is not from any scarcity of 
space for them to roam over, but merely because the farmers 
pin their faith more to cereals and roots than to beef and 
mutton. 

On our right lies a village, from which all vitality appears 
to have departed; to our left there is a great manufacturing 
centre, where work ceases nui by day or night. 

Like Phineas we seem to stand between the living and the 
dead. On the one hand we can contemplate the old, slow 
existence—the sleepy, unexciting :ound of regular but badly 
performed labour—typical of the village shopkeeper and the 
agricultural labourer; on the other we are able to observe how 
the skilled hands of the latter half of the nineteenth century 
spend their wages and employ their leisure, and are competent, 
at the same time, to state from long personal experience that 
there is no human being who thinks it incumbent upon him 
to occupy so much of the pavement as the British working 
man. 

Concerning the manufacturing districts, however, we shall 
have more to say in a future paper—our village presenting, per- 
haps, the most singular idiosyncrasies of the two. 

There are a great many old inhabitants and an equal number 
of young in the village, but the latter are in the churchyard, and 
the former have got so accustomed to living that it seems cer- 
tainly doubtful whether they ever mean to die. If, indeed, it 
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can be called living—if the monotonous rising, resting, sleeping, 
that obtains without break, change, or distraction, can be dig- 
nified even with the name of existence. 
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The memory of the youngest inhabitant dates back to events 
which happened forty or fifty years since—to a time when “ good 
families,” whose descendants have since sold the acres bought 
by money made in Lombard Street and on Change, resided in 
great red brick mansions now turned into lunatic asylums, 
refuges, and such like, and “ made their souls” by bequeathing 
for the good of a few old men and old women, various doles 
which are provocative of the most blood-thirsty feeling on the 
parts of the non-recipients. ‘‘ Whilst grass grows and water 
runs,” is the form of one of those bequests, a phrase which 
reminds us that there was formerly a period when nature in- 
fluenced diction in a manner which is certainly not the case at 
present. 

As for the shops they are as antiquated as the customers, 
and the goods they contain have a fine flavour of honourable old 
age. Although they command views of trees and hedges, 
although their back windows look out on old-fashioned gardens, 
where cabbage roses bloom and rue and rosemary flourish, there 
is no country produce to be obtained. 

The meat. comes from London, the eggs from France, the 
butter from some land where cows are unknown, the milk is 
the product of a judicious mixture of grains and water, whilst 
the flour out of which the extremely bad bread which is daily 
served to us is manufactured, would, I believe, drive a profes- 
sional analyst to the verge of insanity. 

We get nothing good, excepting potatoes, and man cannot 
live on them alone. Further, we should not get them good, 
were we dependent on the native shopkeepers, but a philan- 
thropic farmer who, like other philanthropists, makes a remark- 
ably good thing out of his farm, is good enough to sell part of 
his crop on the ground, which is indeed a fortunate thing for 
those who are wise enough to buy. 

Potatoes, which one can purchase in the shops, are like every- 
thing else in the neighbourhood, high in price and low in 
quality. Further, they are foreign; perhaps after what has 
been previously remarked that statement is unnecessary. 

Where we live the British tradesman has ways of conducting 
his business known, it is to be hoped, only to these London 
wilds. He is certainly anxious for custom, but when articles 
are ordered he sends them home only at such times and seasons 
as suit his own convenience—on occasions not at all. He 
delivers goods without bill or ticket, and can only be induced 


amount, which represents, as he supposes—and his customers 
do not suppose—the liability incurred. For a short time all 
goes merry as a marriage bell, but the day of settlement comes 
finally. Unfortunately, like that of death, it arrives when least 
expected. It comes generally when one has a dinner party, or 
is going to the opera, or has received intelligence of the death of 
a relative who has left one no money, but for whom one must 
go into mourning, and it assumes this form :—Messrs., Mr., 
Mrs., or Miss present , their, his, or her compliments, and 
would feel obliged by a settlement of their, his, or her account, 
which former is delivered to the debtor. 

A message is hurriedly composed that the amount shall be 
sent on. 

A counter-message is brought back that the money was 
expected to accompany the messenger. 





Messenger is therefore informed that money is not kept on | ; . . _* 
| credence to the theatrical exaggeration of the position, at least, 


draught on the premises, and that, further, the account must be 
checked, after which an interval ensues. 

After that interval messenger returns, intimating he has been 
instructed to wait for the money. Generally he is informed he 
is quite at liberty todo so. If a person of a humorous turn of 
mind chances to be in the way the messenger is requested to 
turn his attention to the convenience for waiting which the 
premises afford. 

There is an approach that he can parade like a soldier on drill. 
There are roses he may smell if he may not gather, there is a 
summer-house where he may go to sleep if he be indifferent to 
the proximity of snails, wood-lice, and earwigs, there is an out- 
lying region of fence round which he can roam if he has cast- 
iron calves to his legs, and entertains no fear of an eminently 
savage dog, who is only friendly toone human being on the face 
of the earth. 

All these advantages the messenger failing to appreciate, the 
next morning opens into a paper siege. ‘‘ Mr. —— presents 
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his duty, and I beg to say—” which ends, of course, in the imme- 
diate settlement of his little bill. 

After these animosities Mr. - is eminently astonished that 
nothing more is required from him, and I cannot wonder at his 
astonishment. To the uneducated multitude the ordinary cour- 
tesies of society are sealed mysteries ; and perhaps the indiffer- 
ence of educated people concerning the modes of thought of 
those who have been acting in ignorance of the first rudiments 
of social politeness may have had much to do, in the way of 
preventing a progress in civilisation, 

Upon the whole, perhaps—as all people have not a mission— 
it might be pleasanter and cheaper to have our necessaries 
from town. 
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OLD-FASHIONED CARICATURES. 
By JOSEPH GREGO. 


NEW SERIES.—No. IL 
Tue REGENT AND Mrs. FiITrzHERBERT. 


WITH our new series we commence a further instalment of 
papers on the subject of caricature, the subject now selected for 
treatment being the reputed marriage of the Prince Regent 
with Mrs. Fitzherbert, against whom, in addition to other 
reasons, a strong prejudice existed on the ground of her being 
a Roman Catholic. Remonstrated with in a manly letter by 
Fox, Lothario replied, challenging the truth of the rumours 
that were afloat; yet it is a singular and amusing fact that so 
much was he the victim of his infatuation, that he contem- 
plated a retirement in the capacity of a private gentlerhan, to 
America, there to pass a fabulous existence in the society of 
his charmer. The right to the throne was to be resigned to his 
brother Frederick, the King's good-natured idol, who would 
marry in decorous conformity with the royal wishes, and this 
simple arrangement, it was argued, must of necessity content 
everyone concerned, while the most unreasoning could not fail 
to be delighted with such an ingenious solution of a mere tem- 
porary embarrassment. 

Mrs. Fitzherbert, in defiance of calumny, remaining coy, 
the Prince grew proportionately vehement; he wept constantly 
while observers were by, and gave his person that air of suf- 
fering and sickness which was, through life, his favourite 
stratagem when female virtue remained obdurate to the pursuit 
of the “ first gentleman in Europe ;” but in spite of his melo- 


by great pressure to put upon paper some real or imaginary | dramatic agonies, the lady would not surrender upon any but 


honourable conditions. Marriage entailed too grave a respon- 
sibility, and she was unwilling to sacrifice her lover to the 
consequences which the laws of the land uncompromisingly 
threatened. Lothario had recourse to all sorts of puerile expe- 
dients ; he attempted various absurd strategies, and at length 
he contrived to precipitate affairs by an original piece of folly. 
Late one night Mrs Fitzherbert was startled by an unexpected 
turn of the campaign in which she had hitherto, through 
prudence or indifference, conceded no advantage to the 
assailant. At an advanced hour, Keit, the surgeon, Lord Onslow, 
Lord Southampton, and Mr. Edward Bouverie, rushed into her 
apartments with the tragic intelligence, that, unable to endure 
the despair to which he was reduced by her inflexibility, the 
Prince had stabbed himself, and was lying, bathed in his blood, 
entreating, perhaps with dying breath, one last interview with 
the author of his destruction. Mrs Fitzherbert, if she gave 


retained sufficient composure to consult her reputation by 
refusing to enter Carlton House without some security, in case 
the affecting story turned out a ruse de guerre. The’ carriage 
was accordingly driven to Devonshire House, and the Duchess 
Georgina was impressed to form one of the party, It is easy 
to picture, even at this lapse of time, the delirium and excite- 
ment which must have pervaded the situation. Could it be 
true? They found the scene arranged with due regard to effect ; 
there on his bed lay the royal “ victim of love ;” blood was dis- 
played in profusion, a knife was considerately placed on the 
table, that nothing might be wanting if the first operation 
proved a failure; and near it, relates the heroine of the piece, 
was a bumper of brandy-and-water. When the bona fides of 
this mock-heroic deed was questioned in after years, and Mrs, 
Fitzherbert was sounded as to her convictions regarding the 
genuineness of the wound, she maintained that a slight scar 
—presumably the memento of this ridiculous performance— 
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next day Mrs. Fitzherbert scurried off to the Continent. 

The Prince did not resign himself to his desertion, he was 
more distressed than ever. Lord Holland, in his “ History of 
the Whig Party,” has pictured the sufferer as he exhibited 
himself when flying for compassion, and to discourse of the 
obduracy of his charmer, to Mrs. Armistead, afterwards the wife 
of Charles James Fox, then living in retirement at St. Anne's 
Hill: 
and violence of his passion and despair by the most extravagant 
expressions and actions, rolling on the floor, striking his fore- 
head, tearing his hair, falling into hysterics, and swearing he 
would abandon the country, forego the crown, sell his jewels 
and plate, and scrape together a competence ;"’ with the prospect 
of settling across the Atlantic ! 

Meanwhile the lady was still implored to return by every 
means of entreaty and objuration. The Duc d‘Orleans, with the 
congenial Prince of Wales, arcades ambo, was enlisted as an 


advocate, and his attractive eloquence was persistentiy insinuated | 


into the ear of the voluntary absentee. The couriers employed 
must have cost a fortune; they were despatched in constant 
relays. ‘Their speed and evident anxiety aroused the suspicion 
of a government ever mistrustful of the political alliances of the 


e 


‘The Prince cried by the hour, and testified the sincerity | 


/herbert, was then on a visit to England. 





prison. 

During the suspense of Lothario’s wooing, another difficulty 
distracted Parliament at home. 

Upon the Prince’s arrival. at maturity in 1783, his political 
friends, then in office, proposed a settlement of £100,000 a 
year, but the King insisted on reducing this sum by half, and 
made the Heir-Apparent dependent on the Royal favour for any 
addition to his income. 

As might be anticipated from his habits, the Prince became 
rapidly involved in debt, and found it necessary to apply to the 
Throne for assistance. This was peremptorily refused. 

The Duc d’Orleans, remarkable for his riches and the freedom 
of his life, who had advanced the Prince’s suit with Mrs. Fitz- 
At this crisis he 
created a certain amount of scandal by proferring a large sum 
to the Heir-Apparent, under the various names of a loan, a debt, 


'and a present, but his friendly advisers dissuaded the Prince 


from running into this imprudence. Finding that relief was 
still withheld, the Prince resorted to bolder tactics, and pro- 
fessed a magnanimous resolution of retiring into strict privacy. 
The works at Carlton House were stopped, the state apartments 
(marvels, we are told, of costly luxury) were shut up, and the 
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race-horses, hunters, and even coach-horses, sold by public | 
auction, At the same time, £40,000 a year, the greater part of 
his income, was invested for the payment of his debts. 

l’or the moment the effect of these demonstrative economies 
answered the expectation of the cabal to whose counsel the | 
suggestion of this novel revenge was attributed. ‘The Prince 
was trumpeted forth, for the only occasion in his life, as a model 
of rectitude and self-denial. The King was highly displeased at 
this attempt to render his government unpopular to the multi- | 
tude, and he resented the Prince's virtuous proceedings as a | 
peevish exhibition of spleen. 

The situation is happily hit off by a spirited caricature, founded 
on the auction-scene of the ‘School for Scandal.” Colonel 
Georgey Hanger, notorious for his proficiency in the “ knocking 
down” line, is represented as an auctioneer. ‘ Lot 1,” the portraits 
of the Prince's progenitors, exhibited as an unusually homely 
couple, is offered for sale. The mock-auctioneer, hammer in 
hand, cries, ‘Going for no more than one Crown!” ‘The 
Prince, with a cane in one hand the other buried in his empty 
pocket, is encouraging the Colonel with reckless nonchalance, 





‘Careless, knock down the farmer!" A group of amateurs 
have attended the sale, and one of them proposes to secure the | 
Royal couple for 5s. 


But to return to the subject of the Prince's alleged marriage. 


The ceremony is said to have taken place at Mrs Fitzherbert's 
house in Park Lane on the 21st of December, 1785. The 
identity of the clergyman, who read a portion of the service, as 
appointed by the Church of England, has been questioned. The 
credit has generally been assigned to Parson Johnes, afterwards 


| vicar of Allhallows, Barking, and rector of Welwyn, Herts ; but 


the brother of Lord Stourton, who published the Memoirs of his 
relative, Mrs Fitzherbert, contradicts this statement. 

After the marriage became a matter of notoriety, the carica- 
turists continued to represent the prince and his favourite as 
inseparable. We thus find their portraits associated, under 
circumstances more or less compromising, in a long and elabor- 
ate series of satiric prints which the exigences of space forbid 
our at present describing, such as “ The Royal Joke,” “The 
Morning after Marriage,” and “‘ The Fall of Phaeton,” and “ The 
Funeral Procession of Miss Regency” (April 29th, 1789), the latter 
signalising the destruction of the Prince’s hopes and those of 
his party of coming into power during the King’s mental 
sufferings. 

It may be presumed that in an age eager to swell a mere 
inuendo into a full-blown scandal, the materials afforded by the 
pretended marriage "—as it was regarded out of doors—were 
turned to ironical account by the satirists. The journals made 
the most of those particulars which had reached them; 
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pamphleteers turned a questionable penny, and the caricaturists 


set their etching-needles merrily to work to improve the occa- 
, sion, according to their propensities. 

‘‘ The Royal Nursery, or Nine Months after Marriage " (May 
l 
L 
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MRS. FITZHERBERT AS THE GUARDIAN ANGEL. 


“a little stranger,’’ whose recent arrival seems to have pleased 
his family. Mrs. Fitzherbert, fondly dandling the infant in 
her lap, is pinching his cheeks and cooing with the most 
approved maternal devotion. 

However the additional embarrassment of a family was 
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ARLTON HOUSE. 





the question,” shows the prince and the widow, in riding dress, | 
crossing the path which leads to a church porch. Lothario has 
insiduously suggested postponing the ceremony, but Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert is resolute for propriety, she carries a ponderous chain 
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gth, 1786), describes anticipations which were perhaps justified 
at the time, suggesting to the more turbulent opponents of the 
Prince’s popularity one of the dangers which attended the 
union. The parent is smiling complacently, and whistling to 
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THE MARRIAGE OF FIGARO AND WIDOW WADMAN. 
As performed at the Theatre Royal, Carlton House. 





spared the. prince; this circumstance no doubt softened the 
resentment the king would naturally have expressed at further 
complications in the succession, which as we have already 
described, he was most eager to preserve undisputed at any 
sacfifice. In ‘* The padlock ; or, to be or not to be, a Queen, that is 


an 
“FRAILTIES OF FASHION.” THE PRINCE, THE DUCHESS OF 
YORK, MRS. FITZHERBERT AND HER NIECE. 


and padlock and a cane; she cries, alluding to the compuctions 
the prince once professed to entertain:— 


“Oh fie, my dear, let’s go unto the altar, 
And then, you know, our conscience cannot falter!" 





6 The Illustrated Review. 





“Nobody saw the Lover's Leap and let the Cat out of the 
Bag” (March 21st, 1786), treats the circumstances lite- 
rally. The ‘lover's leap” is over the conventional broomstick, 
which Mrs. Fitzherbert is preparing to vault ; a cat is escaping 
from a bag, and the Whig chief, with whom the public were— 
without foundation—ready to connect the transaction, is encou- 
raging Lothario to venture on the jump. Inasecond apartment, 
over the door of which wave the Prince's plumes, are seated the 
ex-favourites, convivially occupied, and regarding their coming 
eclipse with philosophy. ‘All I desire of mortal man is to love 
while he can,” is the sentiment attached to “‘ Perdita.” ‘* Well 
said, Robby” (Mrs. Robinson), cries a gentleman, with an 
evident hope of succeeding Florizel in the lady’s graces, “ his 
father will broomstick him!” 

The position of the leading personages is parodied in a scene 
from Henry IV., in which the Prince appears in his proper 
character, Fox as Sir John Falstaff, and Colonel Hanger as 
Poins; a triple travestie highly popular, and frequently adopted 
in the pictorial satires of the Heir-Apparent’s early irregularities. 

These caricatures were followed by ‘‘ The Aptil Fool, or the 
Follies of a Night; as performed at the Theatre Royal, Carlton 
House, for the benefit of Widow Wadman.” 

We notice the titles of a few more satiric prints which illus- 
trate our subject, premising that the facts of the case were at 
the date of their publication nearly a matter of surmise. 

In the * Follies of a day; or the Marriage of Figaro” (March 
13th, 1786), the young Prince is shown placing the ring on the 
finger of his willing and smiling bride, who wears the triple 
plume, with the motto, ‘Ich Dien,” in her head-dress. Colonel 
George Hanger, as the companion of the Prince’s earlier 
escapades, takes a leading part, with Mr. Weltjie, the Prince’s 
German cook—who was almost as prominent—in the series 
involving Mrs. Fitzherbert. ‘ Georgey,” in a negligent atti- 
tude, fashionably dressed, and with his huge, military beaver 
inordinately cocked, is giving away the lady; a pistol is peep- 
ing out of his pocket, and the bludgeon which he called his 
‘**supple-jack "is held in readiness for forcible argument. It is 
generally hinted in these satires that the Prince was entrapped 
into this comprising dilemma, for the interest of the contrivers, 
and to the Colonel is assigned the rdle of ‘ bully,” if we may 
trust the caricature version. Mr. Weltjie, the Prince’s house- 
steward and head-cook, is officiating as clerk; he is appro- 
priately reading his service from the portion of ‘“ Hoyle’s 
Games " devoted to “ Matrimony ;” his crucifix is represented 
by an enlarged corkscrew, promising the convivialities to follow. 
A slightly touched portrait of the forsaken “ Perdita” hangs 
over the sofa, and the play-book of “ Love’s Last Shift,” is 
open on a cabinet. 

Of the remaining sketches which we give this week a detailed 
account will be found in our next numbe1. 
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BEHIND THE SCENES. 


By “Our Dramatic Criric.” 





No. I. 


Few persons but those who have actually been admitted 
‘behind the scenes,"’ or who have mixed familiarly with mem- 
bers of the theatrical profession, can tell how hard a life is the 
life of an actor. To the outer world the stage is a vision of 
enchantment and delight, and to be admitted behind the scenes 
is the ambition of almost everybody who has entered a theatre. 
The coulisses are presented to the imagination as being a 
veritable Paradise. ‘To the initiated they are a dirty and dingy 
spot, resembling Paradise principally in their being exposed to 
‘‘all the four winds that blow.”” Bare, whitewashed walls on 
each side, except one, where hangs the back of a rough, 
canvas blind, which on its obverse represents some bright 
landscape, a series of mysterious staircases apparently ter- 
minating somewhere in mid-air, flaming gas-jets, protected in 
a rough armour of wire-casing—not unlike a fencing-mask— 
and overhead a forest of strange arms and mysterious beams, 
cords and pulleys, are what meet the gaze. And so far is the 


visitor from meeting with a pleasant reception, or from finding 
bright conversation and witty sayings flashing about, that he 
finds himself pushed to and fro by the stage carpenters, snubbed 
by the underlings, and an object of suspicious observation on the 
part of the stage-manager. 


And it is with a mixed sensation of 


























surprise, and annoyance at feeling surprised, that he notices 
the extremely business-like way in which the performers pass 
ig and out, on their way to the stage. As for witty conver- 
sation, he hears nothing of the kind. The ladies—if they talk 
at all—chatter crochet and babies in the most ordinary domestic 
life fashion, and the gentlemen are either discussing modern 
topics or talking in a strange jargon, which the visitor fails to 
comprehend. Such phrases as ‘‘ Why didn’t you go down a 
little more o.p., old man?” or such mild chaff as ‘ Bill's 
washerwoman is in front, he got so much applause for his 
speech,” are doubtless brilliant witticisms to those concerned 
in their delivery or reception, but are mere caviare to the non- 
professional auditor. 

Just as the “‘ behind-scenes”’ of a theatre present an appear- 
ance exactly contrary to what is usually expected, so does the life 
of an actor involve a degree of hard work and patient study, even 
in the case of the merest “ utilitarian,” which could hardly be 
anticipated by those who have only watched a performance from 
the “front.” Indeed to become a responsible utility man is, 
perhaps, one of the most laborious ways of getting one’s living 
that can well be devised. The unfortunate being who has to 
play in three, or even four, pieces a night, though the parts he 
undertakes may be of the most trifling nature, involving only the 
delivery of two or three short sentences, has yet a good deal of 
labour to undergo. He has to change his dress a proportionate 
number of times, he has to loaf about unable to leave and with 
nothing to occupy him, and he is sure, if anything goes wrong, 
to have a full share of blame from the stage-manager. The light 
comedian who gets all the applause has a much easier task of 
it, in reality. 

It is from the general ignorance of the real difficulties that an 
actor has to encounter that a great deal of unnecessarily harsh 
and severe language is launched against the stage. It is not 
only the Puritan faction and the ‘*‘ Mawworms” of private life 
who denounce the immorality and wickedness of dramatic art 
that are among the most bitter opponents of the actor, but the 
public often judge very unfairly of the merits of a performer. 
He is frequently condemned for the faults of the author, or for the 
perversity and illiberality of the management, while his industry 
and intelligence are sparingly recognised, if at all. And in the 
present series of papers we propose to recount the career of a 
player, sketched, not from imagination, but from the stern reality 
of actual life, and to the truth of which many eminent performers 
will be able to testify. 

First of all we must consider how the actor becomes an actor, 
a task which, even in the present day when theatres are open in 
every little provincial town, and are springing up in every 
suburb of London, much to the profit of enterprising architects, 
is not always the easiest thing to accomplish. There are 
persons connected with theatres all their lives who have never 
succeeded in obtaining the distinction of speaking a single line, 
but are obliged to content themselves with carrying banners, 
fighting desperate battles, and appearing in a variety of nation- 
alities, according to the piece in which they play. To join this 
noble fraternity, technically known as that of “ supers” or 
supernumeraries, is easy enough. Round the stage-door of any 
theatre may be seen hanging a knot of shabby men. These 
gentlemen hold but scanty converse with the outer world, or, 
indeed, with any one, and gaze upon the passers-by with a dig- 
nified air of lofty disdain. They are dingy in appearance, cleanly, 
or rather uncleanly, shaven, and have a very mysterious look. 
And no.wonder. These seedy individuals are the chrysalises of 
the stage butterflies. As seven o'clock is striking they enter 
those mystic portals—guarded by a taciturn individual who 
apparently never does anything at all—which gay youth, and 
sometimes even crabbed old age, would give anything to pass, 
and in a short time they become haughty barons, smart retainers, 
stalwart men-at-arms, or ferocious demons. The aspiring youth 
who wishes to join this band has but to inquire for the super- 
master. That official, if in want of “ supers,’’ examines the 
candidate’s looks, paying more regard to symmetry of limbs than 
to comeliness of visage, and will probably engage him at the 
munificent remuneration of a shilling a night, for which sum he 
has the privilege of being made the victim of much strong 
language, of struggling for clothes which don’t fit him, and with 
regard to which the old story of ‘‘ Cyrus” is repeated over and 
over again, and finally, at Christmas time, he gets so consider- 
ably knocked about by the clown that he is heard to express much 
thankfulness that ‘‘ Christmas comes but once a year,"’ and even 
to wish that Christmas Day could be fixed by Act of Parliament 
for the 2gth of February, in which case its arrival would take 
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place only once in every four years instead of as stated in our 
almanacks. 

But it must be a very sordid and unaspiring spirit whose 
stage ambition is gratified with so low a style of thing, and as 
a rule it is poverty that drives a ‘‘ super” to adopt the dramatic 
profession, though it must be noted that just as every French 
soldier carries a Marshal's baton in his knapsack, so does every 
‘‘super”’ consider himself destined to be a leading tragedian ; 
and even if envy and conspiracy may confine him to the 
menial task of carrying banners, yet he feels convinced in his 
own mind that the time will come when he may disport himself 
in loftier walks of art. And if he does not actually rise, he may 
take comfort by the lessons of contemporary history, and re- 
member that a soldier risen to the rank of a Marshal is not 
always in an enviable situation; that a “ super,” suddenly 
promoted to ‘leading business,” may after all be “ goosed,” 
and that it is better perhaps to be a “ mute, inglorious Milton,”’ 
or a “ guiltless Cromwell,” than certain representatives of the 
great Protector that have appeared upon the boards. Asa rule 
the stage-struck lad endeavours to get a speaking part, or as it 
is technically termed “ responsible business.” 

Now there are several ways of doing this, and the first one is 
by knowing an actor, who for a consideration will introduce the 
aspiring neophyte to the stage-manager, and will give a few 
hints as to stage deportment. We are assuming, first of all, 
that our débutant is a comparatively humble genius, the son of 
a small country tradesman, or an ambitious clerk, stage-struck 
from witnessing the performances of some provincial troupe. 
In this case the introduction of an actor is the only way of 
getting on the stage. Possibly his friend's benefit may be 
coming off, and a few tickets judiciously taken may be con- 
sidered cheap at the price charged for them, if they further 
the ambition of a first appearance, even in the smallest of all 
small parts, that would otherwise have been “ doubled” by 
some ‘‘utilitarian.” Some bold spirits might hazard a visit to 
the manager, and boldly request an engagement. But this plan 
is not to be recommended. In the first place managers are 
proverbially shy of strangers. Singular stories are told of 
reprobate attorneys’ clerks who have sought engagements, and 
when admitted to an interview have so far abused the courtesy 
shown to them as to tender unpleasant slips of paper to a too 
confiding manager, or even, in days happily gone by, when 
laws were stern and theatres not always Eldorados, to compel 
their expectant employer to absent himself for a time from his 
house and his company. And it is scarcely to be wondered at 
if managers occasionally deny themselves. Besides, a manager 
is either a successful man or is losing money. In the former 
case he is far too stately to be approached, and in the latter 
case he is usually painfully snappish. Any how he is apt 
to receive a stranger who wants anything from him, in a 
manner which, to say the least of it, is somewhat depressing. 
But, whatever be the mode of introduction, the work and 
drudgery to be encountered is the same for all. Such an indi- 
vidual as we have just mentioned may probably never rise 
beyond the smallest part, and may remain “ utility” to the end 
of his theatrical life. But as a rule an actor, of whatever 
promise or merit, has to encounter the same difficulties, and in 
our next paper we shall describe the early struggles of a really 
rising actor, who may fairly look one day to play leading busi- 
ness. Supposing a young man fairly educated, fairly connected, 
of good stage figure, and with a good voice, feels the furia 
theatri arise within him, and wishes to go on the stage ; what 
must he do, what will he have to do? We answer, let him read 
our next number. 





A GROAN FROM GRUB STREET. 





Tue leading phenomenon of the present day is, in my humble 
opinion, literary aspiration. People were not so fond of rushing 
into print in the good old days when George the Third was king. 
Authors in that halcyon period are comparatively few and far 
between—guests of the great and wonders of the multitude. 
But now-a-days the teachers are nearly as numerous as the 
taught, for not an outlet of thought, from the poet's corners of 
country newspapers upwards, but is thronged with eager com- 


. petitors for fame. In fact, a monster has arisen in our midst 


who is not to be exorcised. He is insatiable, irrepressible, 
inextinguishable. His thirst is for ink, the food which nourishes 





him is paper and type, and the name by which he is known is 
cacoéthes scribendi. 

I began scribbling early. Poetry, short stories, essays—what 
not. Perhaps the less said of those first efforts the better. 
It was during my school-days, when the chief thing lacking was 
the experience necessary for the proper arrangement of my ideas. 
But it showed which way the wind blew. Perhaps | might 
have achieved something respectable of its kind had not cir- 
cumstances compelled my being rather prematurely sent out into 
the world to earn my living. 

I did not take kindly to commerce. Perhaps the real truth 
would be that commerce did not take kindly to me. For the life 
of me I could see no attraction in the monotonous duties which 
I was called on to fulfil. The people among whom I found 
myself could not understand this at all. They considered it 
ridiculous to dip pen in ink for any other purpose than inditing 
those hideously formal “ business” letters, or inscribing in big 
books long columns of figures. In vain was it urged upon me 
that by such means thousands of persons were gaining respect- 
able and lucrative livelihoods, I could not give my mind to the 
task. It will be asked, perhaps, why, as I was so fond of litera- 
ture, I did not follow the pursuit of it during my leisure hours. 
I reply that those hard days’ work in the City left me fit for little 
else than rest or recreation. Physical weariness is but a bad 
preparative for study. 

When I became better able to follow my natural bent I 
thought my fortune was made. Instead of that my difliculties 
were only beginning. During my commercial noviciate the 
great grievance with me had been want of time to devote to my 
darling taste. If I only had that, I thought, all other obstacles 
would disappear. The discovery had not yet dawned upon me 
that something more than taste and leisure is required to make 
a successful author. With natural aptitude to any amount, it is 
not such a very easy thing to write pure English as many 
people imagine. A vast deal of preparation is necessary to 
acquire even an average grace of style—constant study and 
comparison of the best models. And this is only the ABC of 
authorship. Like a young bear all your troubles have to come. 
If any one thinks that this elementary excellence is suflicient, 
without judgment in the use of it, he will find himself reckoning 
without his host—or, rather, without his editor. 

I need not say, that when released from the toils of trade, I 
set to work with a will. Essays, novelettes, poems, poured from 
my pen; and, as fast as they were completed, dispatched to 
those magazines which I thought they were most adapted for. 
Alas! They came back vpon my hands with the utmost regu- 
larity. Then I shuffled them, like a pack of cards; dealing out 
to each editor a manuscript which had been returned by some 
other editor. Same result. So numerous were these efforts, 
that I venture to say there were few editors of periodicals who 


> were unacquainted with my handwriting. Then I tried another 


plan. I devoted myself exclusively to one magazine, the unfor- 
tunate conductor of which I plied with no less that fifteen 
papers in succession, without effect. When the postman brought 
me the last of these, marked with the same polite refusal as its 
fourteen predecessors, “declined with thanks,’’ | felt a little out 
of heart. ‘To be sure it was a labour of love, but, nevertheless, 
demanding much time and great pains ; and only the conscious- 
ness that I “had it in me,” as the saying is, prevented my 
giving way utterly. 

In me? Yes. But what a long time it was coming out! 
Yet mere failure was not the worst mortification which I had 
to put up with. I found myself twitted by people who plumed 
themselves that they never forsook the substance for the 
shadow, that they knew on which side their bread was but- 
tered; and so on, ad nauseam. Listening to all this scoffing, 
any one would have thought that the profession of literature 
was a badge of folly—instead of distinction. One elderly gen- 
tleman, I remember, never lost an opportunity of enquiring— 
publicly—how much I was earning by my pen, because, when 
it reached the amount of a fourpenny piece he was under a 
wager to eat his hat! People wondered how I passed my 
time, and match-making ladies, when they found that I did 
not go to the City in the morning, and return in the evening— 
like other young men of my age—shook their heads when my 
name was mentioned, and gave me up as a bad job. ‘“ Keeps 
him out of mischief,” was the pitying remark of others, com- 
paring literature, say, with beer and skittles. ‘ Better come 
back to Mincing Lane,” said Noakes and Styles; “‘ never get 
your salt at what you're doing, my good fellow!” But I was 
deaf to the voice of the charmer; so Noakes and Styles gave 
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me up as a bad job, too. In fact, most people gave me up as 
a bad job; and had it not been for a certain dogged obstinacy 

which is one of my characteristics—I should have given it 
up as a bad job also. 

At length a new era dawned for periodical literature. 
Tempted by the great increase of readers, several new 
magazines entered the field as claimants for popular favour. 
Of these, some died a natural death; others successfully 
struggled with established favourites for the public support. 
To one of these last I sent a paper I had taken great pains 
with—in fact, a supreme, almost desperate, effort. It came back. 
That result I was so much accustomed to as not to feel much 
extra annoyance; I despatched the MS. to the editor who had 
already rejected me fifteen times before. To my great surprise 
and delight, it was accepted; and shortly after, four glittering 
sovereigns reposed in my palm, in place of the diminutive 
silver coin, alluded to so contemptuously—the fourpenny piece. 

Since that first sweet success, my fortunes have been vacil- 
lating. If, on the one hand, I have been able better to 
ascertain what the public want; on the other hand, there is an 
enormous and ever increasing competition to contend with. So 
that I regret to say that, with me, the acceptances have borne a 
small proportion to the rejections. Still, I am not exactly a 
disappointed man. But my successes and earnings are so few 
and precarious, as fully to entitle me to lodgings in Grub Street. 

My experiences in search of fame have been varied and 
amusing. One instance shall suffice. While I was still strug- 
gling with failure, I noticed an advertisement in the newspapers, 
announcing that a certain publisher of religious works was open 
to purchase ‘‘ manuscript sermons.’’ Good; I would try my 
hand at a sermon. Not being versed in that species of writing, 
I was at some trouble to compose a discourse to my entire satis- 
faction. My text, I remember, was: ‘‘ Let him that is without 
sin among you first cast a stone.”’ Onsending it to the address 
indicated, guess my surprise on receiving an answer—beginning 
‘*Reverend Sir’’—which informed me that I was labouring 
under a slight mistake; as the advertiser was merely in the 
habit of dealing in second-hand sermons, for which his cus- 
temary payment was sixpence each! I fancied the shopman 
smiled grimly when he handed me back the MS. On reaching 
home I discovered that a thief had picked my pocket of the 
sermon. I hope it did him good. 

I cannot resist mentioning, in conclusion, that the other 
evening, after a hard day’s work at manuscript writing, I 
met my ancient friend of the fourpenny piece. He greeted me 
of course with the sneering enquiry: ‘* Doing anything yet ?” 





Rome or Death. By Atrrep Austin. William Blackwood 
and Sons. 

Ir is now nearly a year since Mr. Austin, by the publication of 
** Madonna's Child,” surprised those who had not given him credit for 
the poctic talent shown in that beautiful poem, and delighted the few 
who had all along prophesied great things of him. Beautiful as we 
have admitted that fragment to be, it was too obviously a fragment to 
justify more than a hope, that the man who could do so well, where 
one episode of a poem was in question, would, when he came to pub- 
lish a more sustained effort, bear out the favourable impression then 
created. By giving to the world ‘* Rome or Death,” he has not only done 
this, but has, in our opinion, shown a considerable growth, and his 
name must, in future, rank with those who are accounted as the known 
poets of the age, as distinguished from the many writers of verse. 

** Rome or Death” is the third canto of that poem, to be entitled 
“The Human Tragedy" of which ‘* Madonna’s Child” formed an 
earlier part. For the full enjoyment of it, it is necessary to have read 
the earlier work, as the catastrophe is the sequence of that most 
sorrowful story; but, at the same time, it is complete in itself, con- 
sidered as a treatment of one of the most stirring episodes of modern 
times, the unsuccessful struggle for the posession of Rome. We are 
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hardly in perfect sympathy with Mr. Austin, because we are unable to 
see why it was any more righteous to rob the ruler of the Papal States 
of his dominions than any other ruler; but looking at the subject from 
the poet’s own point of view, which is, we must admit, the most 
common, there could not have been a finer subject for the employment 
of his genius, and the poem itself is such a magnificent one, that our 
scruples are half forgotten in our warm admiration. The plot is simple 
enough. Godfrid reappears at Capri, in company with Miriam, a 
beautiful Italian girl, with whom he discourses of her country’s future, 
whilst pleading the love for her of his friend Gilbert. Here we get 
rather puzzled, for allusion is made to some former lover of the hero’s, 
evidently not Olympia, who has married and died; probably, the por- 
tion of the poem still to come will clear up this difficulty. They are 
interrupted by the news of Garibaldi’s new rising, and a splendid 
description follows of the popular enthusiasm, after which we are taken 
north, into the presence of the general,“and the storming of Monte 
Rotondo—one of the finest passages in the poeem—ensues. Gilbert and 
Miriam plight their troth on the eve of the attempt upon Rome, but in 
the unsuccessful fight he is slain, just living long enough to be wedded 
to her in the church into which he has been carried. Godfred, also 
wounded to the death’, finds in the Sister of Mercy who tends him his 
lost Olympia, and, spite of her tears and entreaties, dies still bewildered 
in his mind. All ends with the triumphant entry into Rome of the 
Papal auxiliaries and the Te Deum if S. Peter’s. 

In such a story it is impossible to avoid dangerous ground, but the 
poet is a man of such reverent mind, that even when we differ from 
him we never feel ourselves wounded or shocked. His favourite ottava 
rima flows as trippingly as ever, though here and there we come 
across a line which is not as smooth as might have been expected. On 
such occasions, especially where, at page 23, he winds up with an 
Alexandrine, the impression left is, that he was so carried away by his 
subject that he lacked patience to polish. But we hope he will do so 
ultimately ; it does not matter what poetasters do, and we should not 
take the trouble to blame such people, but Mr. Austin bids fair to 
be one of our foremost poets, and must not be left alone. For the 
same reason we beg him to consider that “ rude sea-urchins”’ suggests 
a ludicrous idea, inconsistent with the earnestness of the stanza in 
which it occurs. 

As of old we recognise the perfect feeling for nature, the subtle 
power of analysis, and the pathetic force of which the author has 
already given many examples; and we see that he has not lost the 
talent of satire, ¢.g., when he speaks of the country where 


** Supple Tribunes, fumbling in a hoard 
Of craven gains, buy off each threatening sword.” 


And, again, we note that turn for happy paradox which gives such 
force to some of his epithets, as where Godfrid says, “ Love is a silent 
babbler,” and elsewhere. Were we to begin quoting, we should soon 
have exceeded the space at our disposal, and we must for the most 
part content ourselves with pointing out the best passagesywhich our 
readers may study for themselves. Such are the description of Capri, 
the rising of the Italians, stanzas xv. and xxx., the firing of the gate at 
Monte Rotondo, the wedding of Miriam and Gilbert, the death of 
Godfrid, and all Miriam's songs, particularly the second one, beginning 


“* Now by the might of Mavors’ line!” 


We must instance also stanzas lii. and liii., on the vintage of love, 
and a description of morning with which we will conclude— 


** Now, with light jocund step came young-eyed Morn, 
Dancing and singing o’er the eastern hill. 
The timorous twilight, fled forlorn, 
And in each thicket grove woke pipe and trill. 
The world,—the old, worn world,—seemed freshly born. 
Eden renewed, where man might drink his fill 
Of brimming joy and beauty, nor e’er know 
His naked self, that long bequest of woe ! 


Kate Savage: A Novel. By Doucias M. Forp. Charing 
Cross Publishing Company Limited. 

This is not a sensation novel, in that sense which has made the term 
a synonym for everything that is overstrained and morbid in fiction. 
At the same time it does not rely for its attraction upon mawkish 
details of the “ bread and butter” school. There is sufficient incident 
to carry the reader along, and the plot turns upon a secret seriously 
but unjustly affecting the character of Lennard Leith, the hero; a 
secret, let us add, which is not revealed until nearly the end of the 
book, and which makes sad work between Lennard and his love Kate. 
We must think that Mr. Ford might have ended his pretty story more 
happily, but that is matter of opinion, and we feel glad on putting down 
the book that at least Garry Oldfield—the good loveable girl whose 
innocent love forms the underplot—is allowed to have her desire. 
There is much skill shown throughout the novel, both in the depicting 
of character and the construction of the plot, and the dialogue is easy 
and natural. Mr. Ford has no lack either of humour and pathos. 
Witness the description of the Miss Blount-Brownes and their croquet- 
party, and the scene in which little Clare dies. Kate herself is a 
charming girl, lovely and somewhat wilful, but with a genuineness 
about her which makes one forgive her in spite of one’s self, and which 
makes her, when her nature has been refined by suffering, a fine and 
noble woman. Of her lover we are notsomuchenamoured. We think 
he was a most unreasonable person, and richly deserved all his later 
troubles. Not the least merit of the book is that the tale is told ina 
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sensible straightforward way, without the endless digressions which 
some writers of fiction indulge in, apparently to show how wise, and 
good, and clever they are. One does not want sermons in a novel, and 
for their absence, wefe there no other reason, we should praise ‘ Kate 
Savage.” 


Harry’s Big Boots; a Fairy Tale. By G. E. Gay. 
Samuel Tinsley. 
Lonely Queenie, and the Friends She Made. By 
IsoBEL. Marlborough and Co. 
The Stories They Tell Me; or, Sue and I. By Mrs. 
Rospert O’Reitty. William Wells Gardner. 
It is emphatically the children’s season, so let them and their 


belongings have precedence. We have been so much pleased with 
some parts of “ Harry’s Big Boots,” that we give it the first place. 
It is a wonderful history of what befel a certain small boy, in conse- 
quence of putting on the seven-leagued boots, which had lost their 
way in his neighbourhood. They took him down where the mermaids 
live, and strange things happened, owing to a dredging expedition, 
which upset Deep Sea Town, and especially Miss Willowy Billowy ! 
And they also introduced him to an elderly person, who had once been 
a periwinkle, and hoped to end as a fog or a fossil; and to some 
curious individuals who were always either looking out for news, or 
lost in the clouds; and, last of all, to the Shadow-land. The allegory 
throughout is sufficiently obvious, and the tale is told in an easy, 
unaffected style, which will take children, only we doubt their appre- 
ciating the skits on literary and fashionable life. Probably, however, 
they will read it as they read the “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” as a pretty 
story, without bothering their heads about a meaning. It is not 
perfect—the bit about the O-Fy schools is both fa'se and silly. But 
we will forgive a good deal, for the charming and tender fancy which 
distinguishes the description of the Shadow-land, and in particular 
the portion of it in which the Shade of lost childhood waits for the 
tired man who is coming back to find it before going home. The.book 
is not a second *“* Water Babies ’’—one does not get that twice in a 
life-time—-but it deserves warm praise. 

We cannot say as,much for * Lonely Queenie.” The story is well 
enough; about a little girl who lived alone with her fisherman father, 
apparently on the Wee Cumbrae, and how she found kind and pleasant 
friends. But the dialogue spoils all! The minister’s children talk 
slang, for which they ought to have been whipped, and the peasantry 
speak the worst of grammar! Now, anyone who has the slightest 
acquaintance with the lower orders in Scotland ought to know that 
this is a fault of which they are never guilty; whatever may be their 
peculiarities of pronunciation, they never fail in a point of syntax. 
And we should like to know “ Isabel's” authority for saying that beasts 
have no souls! She will not find any such nonsense in her Bible. 

But of all the delightful books we ever read, commend us to “ The 
Stories they tell me,” i.c., the kettle, and the cowslips, and the patch- 
work quilt, and so forth! It is as good reading for old as for young, 
because it is true, and simple, and clever; pathos and fun alternate 
in a manner which make one long to know the woman who has such a 
kindly heart, and such an exquisite sense of humour. 
Aunt Lydia, though little more than a sketch, is in its way perfect; her 
attempts at education in the “ White Violet’s Story” are admirable, 
and just give the finishing touch to the portrait of the dear old maid, 
whose bark was so much worse than her bite. About the best chapters 
are “‘ Spotted Cottons,” “ The Kettle’s Story,” and “ Thin Bread and 
Butter,” but where all are so good it is hard to select. Another good 
sketch—in half-a-dozen sentences—is the old rector, whose words to 
the parents are worthy of letters of gold:—* For pity’s sake, don't let 
the children grow up with the idea that religion has only to do with 
their sins!” If Mrs. O'Reilly has any more such stories by her, we 
hope she will publish them, and that we may have the luck to read 
them. 
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GLOBE. 


Mr. Halliday has apparently a monopoly of dramatic adaptations of 
Dickens, and his latest work, produced at the Globe in anticipation of 
the general rush of Christmas pieces, and founded on Dombey and Son, 
though not equal to Little Nell, is still extremely well executed. It is 
necessary in all adaptations of the kind to trust a good deal to the 
memory of an audience, all of whom are familiar with Dickens’ works, 
and Mr. Halliday has contented himself with selecting a few scenes 
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somewhat loosely connected, but complete and dramatic in themselves. 
The quarrels between Mr. Dombey and his wife, and her pretended 
elopement with Carker, form one set of scenes, and the story of Captain 
Cuttle, and the love of Walter and Florence, complete the incidents of 
the play. The interpretation by the performers is somewhat ynequal. 
We have nothing but praise for the Captain Cuttle of Mr. Emery. His 
make-up is perfectly in accord with the well-known drawings of H. K. 
Browne, and both in voice and action he represents to the life the 
character of the old mariner which Dickens drew so skilfully. Mr. 
Montague doubles the parts of Walter Gay and Mr. Toots. The former 
he plays well, and it is a part exactly suited to his style of acting, but 
he seems to have misconceived the character of Toots. The good- 
natured simpleton always in a hurry, mixing up one idea with another 
in the most ludicrous manner, and committing perpetual blunders in 
his nervousness, is very different from the slow-speaking, timid creature 
which Mr. Montague gives us. Again, we cannot see the propriety or 
the wit of saying Captain “ Squittle.” Mr. Toots’ confusion between 
the Captain and the old optician, and his compound epithets of Captain 
Gills and Lieutenant Walters are much more in keeping with his 
character than the innovation. If Mr. Montague will carefully study 
**Dombey and Son,” he will see that in Mr. Toots’ most nervous 
moments there was rather an excess of fidgetiness than of hesitation. 
Mr. Cowper is scarcely stiff enough for Mr. Dombey, and his manner is 
too melodramatic and impassioned for the cold, stern, reserved City 
merchant. Miss Helen Barry must learn both to modulate and mode- 
rate the tones of her voice, her denunciation of Carker was vigorous 
and dramatic, but would have gained greatly if Miss Barry had expressed 
scorn by look and accent rather than by such extremely noisy decla- 
mation. Surely Edith, in spite of her rage, would have known bette 
than to shout in tones that must have been heard all over Dijon. The 
whole of this scene, which occupies the entire third act, would be much 
more effective if more quietly played. The slamming of the door in 
Carker’s face by Edith was almost ludicrous in its effect, and his frantic 
struggles while Mr. Dombey’s voice was heard outside loudly demand 
ing that the door might be forced were too protracted. . We must add 
that Mr. Fernandez, notwithstanding his decided mannerism, played 
Carker carefully and well, though we think his somewhat measured 


style would fit him still better for Mr. Dombey; his deathfall 
was a clever bit of acting. By-the-way, we are grateful to Mr. 
Halliday for having modified the manner of Carker’s death. We had 


begun to be afraid that the temptation of the little village station and 
the eyes of the coming train might prove too much for him. Miss 
Carlotta Addison looks exactly like the pictures of Florence, and plays 
with a simplicity and pathos quite in keeping with the character. 
Miss Maria Daly was a somewhat fidgety representative of Miss Nipper, 
but then Miss Nipper, in real life, must have been rather a fidgety 
person. 

If Mr. Montague would re-consider his idea of Mr. Toots, and Miss 
Barry re-consider her style of acting in the third act—which might 
be modified as to construction and stage business with advantage—we 
should be inclined to pronounce Heart's Delight a very good version of 
the novel. As it is, the stage tact of Mr. Halliday, and the powerful 
acting of Mr. Emery, have produced an admirable piece. 


HOLBORN. 


The performance of the Mariage de Figaro by the French troup 
affords a good opportunity of comparing the play with Mr. Mortimer's 
English imitation, and its representation by the company of the 
Olympic. In the version played at the Holborn the comedy is given in 
its entirety without any curtailment, and the result is that it lasts from 
eight o'clock till midnight, and that without any unreasonably long 
“waits,” except between the last two acts. The effect is somewhat 
tedious. 

The acting, though generally good, and undoubtedly highly creditable 
to a company got together more for the purpose of representing modern 
comedies than classical works, is yet scarcely so effective as we are 
accustomed to see at the Holborn, especially in the representation of 
the female parts. Madame Maria Duplessy, who plays with dignity and 
grace as the Countess Almaviva, is as well suited in the character as in 
any in which we have seen her, and is very good indeed in the scene 
where the jealous Count breaks into the closet in which he suspects 
that Cherubin is concealed. Madame Wilhem not seen to such 
advantage as Suzanne as in many other parts, she is somewhat too 
dignified and stately in manner for the mischievous soubrette, and looks 
better when disguised in the habiliments of the Countess than when in 
the short petticoats of Suzanne. Mdlle. Tholer is almost too grave a 
Cherubin, she looks the part well, but the precocious malicious lad, a 
child in years and a man in ideas, requires a very lively actress to 
make him a prominent character. Certainly the ideal Cherubin of the 
stage is Madame Pauline Lucca. 

The male characters are better suited to the actors. M. Didier, bar 
certain tricks of manner, is a capital Figaro, full of spirits and vivacity, 
and delivering the famous monologue, when he believes himself 
betrayed, with admirable force and effect. It is certain that the recol- 
lection of Got must interfere with the pleasure to be derived from the 
performance of any Figaro, but it must be admitted that M. Didier's 
impersonation is wonderfully good, and it is scarcely fair to draw a 
comparison between a young actor and so experienced a comedian as 
the great French artiste. M. Dalbert’s Almaviva is one of the best 
parts he has played, and he acts really well. M. Schey is content with 
a very small part, that of the stuttering judge, Don Gusman Brid’oison, 
a part which, however, his capital acting makes of some importance, 
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and in which he is certainly very amusing; and the other parts are all 
fairly filled. 

We must mention that the piece is placed upon the stage with due 
attention to costume, and that the scenery is mostly new. The last 
scene, representing an avenue in the garden of Count Almaviva by 
moonlight, is really extremely beautiful. ‘The great drawback of the 
piece is its extreme length, and alittle condensation and excision might 
be exercised with advantage. 


ALHAMBRA. 


Mr. Byron's Don Juan, which was brought out on Monday last, is 
scarcely so much a serious extravaganza as a succession of scenes 
intended and adapted mainly to display the resources of the theatre. 
As a spectacle it is unquestionably one of the brightest and gayest pieces 
now upon the stage; but it would gain by a little more coherence of 
plot, and a little more connection between the scenes. It bears too 
evident marks of hasty work and over-rapid production on the part of 
the dramatist. One good point it has, however—it is not over-redundant 
in dialogue. 

The author has mixed together the life of the Don Juan of his name- 
sake and the Don Juan of Da Ponte. We have Haidee and Lambro 
out of the poem, together with the principal characters of the opera. 
The Don carries on the same flirtations, and is about to meet with the 
same fate at the hand of the Commendatore, but is supposed to be 
saved by the intercession of the audience. The characters are of 
ordinary extravaganza type, and admit only of conventional treatment. 

lhe music is taken principally from the eternal Fille de Madame 
Angot. The scolding duet is sung by Miss Sheridan and Miss Kate 
dantley, the chorus of conspirators is transformed into a chorus of 
Spanish policemen, and the waltz, the poissarde’s song, and Clairette’s 
great air are given as concerted pieces. Besides these excerpts, two 
topical songs for Miss Santley and Mr. Paulton—neither of them above 
the level of such productions—and a love song and drinking song, with 
chorus for Madame Rose Bell, deserve mention. Mr. Byron was cer- 
Ilaidee, and though the part makes no demands on her powers as an 
tainly fortunate in his performers. Miss Santley looks a most captivating 
actress, she acts throughout in her usual lively and zealous manner, 
and sings her songs with plenty of spirit, the scolding duet being 
re-demanded till the singers must almost hate the sound of their own 
voices. Madame Rose Bell is a most gallant and fascinating Don 
Juan, acting as usual with admirable refinement and gracefulness, 
singing her music to perfection, and making love to Haidee and Donna 
Anna with that intensely passionate feeling which is so conspicuous in 
her performances. ‘Then Mr. Paulton is more satisfactory as Leporello 
than in any part in which we have seen him, and acts with less exagge- 
ration than is his wont, though he might just as well desist from 
‘*vayving’ while Don Juan is singing his drinking song; and the 
Commendatore found a clever representative in Mr. Jarvis, who 
deserves much credit, both as a humorous actor and for the admirable 
steadiness with which he sat his horse when impersonating the statue. 

The scenery is remarkably good, especially the first and last tableaux ; 
the dresses are all new and well-designed; and the two short ballets 
are very effective. The band play well, though much too loudly. A 
few slight slips that occurred will easily be remedied with practice. 
Altogether, we fancy Don Juan will prove an attraction during the 
Christmas holidays, and for some time to come. 

ste 

Except for the performance together of Mr. Phelps and Mr. Toole 
the revival of The Hypocrite at the Gaiety calls for no particular 
comment. Mr. Phelps’ Doctor Cantwell—a part he played recently at 
Drury Lane—is well known, a carefully elaborated and artistically 
finished piece of acting, in which every gesture is thoroughly well 
considered but which at the same time is dry, and wanting in unction. 
Mawworm, an excrescence on the piece, is a favourite part with low 
comedians addicated to “ gagging,” and Mr. Toole extracts from it as 
much grotesque humour as any of his predecessors. 

—— 

The cast of Colman’s John Bull, performed only for three nights, 
during the course of last week, was certainly the strongest that could be 
provided for the piece at the present time. Mr. Phelps, Mr. Toole, 
Mr. Hermann Vezin, Mr. Charles Mathews, and Mr. Lionel Brough, 
in the same play, are a sure attraction and the list of performers deserves 
to be mentioned as one which we should like to see introduced into 
many sterling and standard comedies. The success of Mr. Hollings- 
head's experiment should surely tempt some enterprising manager to 
follow his example, and give us sterling works strongly cast instead of 
feeble melodrama bolstered up by scenery and pageant. 

I+ 

Mr. W. S. Gilbert's Charity is not a fairy piece, but a comedy of 
modern life. There are comparatively few characters in it, and the 
performers who will appear are Miss Robertson, Mrs Mellon, and Miss 
Amy Roselle, Mr. Kendal, Mr. Howe, Mr. Teesdale, Mr. Chippendale, 
and Mr. Buckstone. 


= ——— SS ——— ee 

REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE INDEED, are the effects of Lamplough’s Pyretic Saline- 
Specially refreshing and invigorating to the constitutions Preventing and curing small pox, fevers, an | skin 
lisease.”—Sold by Chemists and the Maker, 123, Holborn Mill. Advt.} 
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Tue principal novelty in theatrical Paris is to be found at present 
in the débuts at the Salle Ventadour. For a long time M. Strakosch 
had bad luck with his singers. His new sopranos failed to attract, and 
his tenors were like Béranger’s star, 

- qui file 
Qui file et disparait.” 





However, he has had some luck lately to make up for his previous 
disappointments. His new soprano, Mdlle. Donadio, otherwise—as 
we have before mentioned—Mdlle. Dieudonnée, though young and 
inexperienced, is very promising. In appearance she somewhat re- 
sembles Madame Nilsson, and her voice, though deficient in power, is 
fresh and silvery in quality. Her reception was, of course, most en- 
thusiastic, and she received bouquets in overwhelming profusion. 
Mdlle. Belval, too, has appeared with much applause in Rigoletto, 
though her singing is deficient in feeling, and Mdlle. Belocca, recovered 
from her illness, is sedulously studying two new parts. 

The tenor singers are improving in number and quality. M. 
Devillier is a likely singer, and so are M. Gilandi, and M. Genevois. 
But a really good tenor is even more difficult to find in Paris than in 
London. 

- —-_ - 

The success of Lyric drama as represented by Jeanne d’Arc tempted 
the managers of the Odéon to give a performance of Athalie with 
Mendelssohn’s music, in celebration of the anniversary of the death 
of Racine. A hundred musicians and two hundred choristers ren- 
dered the incidental music, and the company, though not very well 
suited in classical tragedy, did very creditably as regards the interpre- 
tation of the drama. The heroine was played by Madame Cornélie, 
who is somewhat mysteriously described by M. Auguste Vitu as 
looking at the character from a Shakespearian point of view, and making 
of the Jewish queen “ une sorte de Gloucester en Jupons.”’ 

- —I— 

It seems that London is not the only capital afflicted with a censor 
of plays and public morality. La Liqueur d’'Or—a not particularly 
proper piece, which we briefly noticed a week or so back—has been 
interdicted by the “censure,” and though manager and authors lay 
constant siege to the Governor of Paris, the prohibition has not been 
removed. 

———ieo—— 

Offenbach is busily engaged in expanding the score of Orphée aux 
Enfers, with a view to its speedy production at the Renaissance. 
Another act is to be added, and the part of Cupid, very slight in the 
original, is to be written up for Madame Théo. Eurydice will be played 
by Madame Marie Cico; Christian, formerly of the Variétés, will take 
poor Désiré’s part of Jupiter; and Montaubry, whom we remember at 
the Opera Comique some twelve years ago, is to play Pluto. 

jo 

A letter from Mdlle. Aimée Desclée speaks in the most desponding 
tone of her prospects of future recovery, though it is written with a 
characteristic spirit of resignation and even cheerfulness. 

fo —_ 

An amusing story is told of a performance in a country theatre of Le 
Chien de Montargis, the piece known in England as The Forest of Bondy. 
The * bouledogue” who played the part of the canine hero took it into 
his head to absent himself from the theatre, and without his assistance 
it was, of course, impossible for the play to proceed satisfactorily. 
Indeed, Hamlet with the Prince of Denmark left out was nothing to Le 
Chien de Montargis without the “ bouledogue.” In this emergency a 
stray cur was picked up in the streets, and brought on to the stage only 
to be saluted with furious shouts of disapprobation and demands for 
‘le bouledogue.” To quiet this stormy scene the principal performer 
appeared before the curtain and made the following speech :—* Ladies 
and gentlemen, our comrade the ‘ bouledogue’ being seriously indisposed, 
Monsieur,” here he took the dog by the paw, * who has kindly con- 
sented to perform the part, requests your indulgence.” And the play 
was allowed to proceed without further interruption. 

—§—— 

The first performance of Tannhdusey at Brussels was of a very fair 
degree of merit. The opera had been carefully and assiduously 
rehearsed, but it was a great pity that the direction had seen fit to 
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make a good many excisions and alterations—in several cases with 
some want of propriety—and the grand scene of the arrival of the 
Markgraf and his retinue was shorn of a good many attractive details. 
But the band and chorus were both well up to their arduous work, and 
the principal singers competent interpreters of their parts. The house 
was, however, but thinly attended. 









rr = 
Wlusigal Notes, — 


At the Church of Our Ladye the Star of the Sea, Groomshill, Green- 
wich, on Christmas Day, was performed for the first time in public 
Gounod's new mass, Angeli Custodes. The tenor solos were sung by 
the maéstro himself, Mrs. Weldon singing the chief soprano music. A 
number of the choir attended, and the church, which is a handsome 
and spacious building, of excellent acoustic properties, was very full, 
as many as 2,000 persons, we should judge, being present. The music, 
which, on the whole, was capitally rendered, only a slight want of finish 
and brilliancy being perceptible, suffered in some degree from the 
situation of the organ and the seats for the choir, and from the inferior 
quality of the instrument, which is poor as regards tone and deficient in 
richness and variety. M. Gounod’s voice which has considerable body, 
and is of a most agreeable quality, sounded to much advantage, being 
employed in a most artistic manner. Mrs. Weldon, too, rendered her 
share of the task with much power and effect. ‘The organ accompani- 
ments, though a little too fast at times, notably in the “ Credo,” which 
was taken from the Messe Sotennelle, were efficiently and tastefully 
played. Asan Offertory, M. Gounod’s arrangement of “ Adeste Fideles,” 
with the new pastoral interlude, was given. The mass Angeli Custodes 
is not of the florid operatic style but thoroughly ecclesiastical in tone, 
simply written, and well calculated for purposes of devotion though 
quite free from pedantry or dryness. Indeed throughout it is remark- 
able for grace, melody, and harmonic effects. M. Gounod has followed 
the example of the best masters being an admirer of such pure models 
as Palestrina, but he has not sought merely to reproduce old forms 
or to tread servilely in the steps of his predecessors; his treatment is 
characterised alike by reverence, freedom, and animation. ‘There is 
much that is scholarly, nothing that is simply scholastic in his work 
and all his effects are simply and legitimately produced. The music of 
the Mass, we may add, is published by Messrs. Goddard and Co., Argyll 
Place, Regent Street. After the Celebration, the ‘“ Tantum Ergo,” 
written for the Albert Hall, was sung, and the service over, a very liberal 
luncheon was served by the clergy to the members of the choir in the 
school-room. Angeli Custodes will, doubtless, be given again at an early 
date and under more advantageous circumstances in London. 

—=fa——_ 

The music at S. Paul's Cathedral this Christmas has not been of a 
remarkable character, the selections, on the whole, being disappointing. 
We were present on Christmas Eve when the Service Elvey in A, and 
Barnby’s Anthem, “ Sing and Rejoice,” neither works of much interest, 
though written in very different styles, were given. The Psalms were 
sung to a couple of somewhat feeble and commonplace chants, and at 
the end of the service ‘‘ Adeste Fideles” was rendered with good effect. 
The singing was most admirable, the voices being of fine quality and 
well trained. A great improvement in musical matters has lately made 
itself felt at S. Paul's. A numerous congregation attended. 

—_—=fo—— 

At Westminster Abbey no music of any note was played, the service 
being Turle in D throughout, a pretty and rather showy composition of 
moderate power, and the Anthem from Handel. With the small choir 
employed at the Abbey, Handel's chorus music would be better left 
alone. Might it not, by-the-bye, be a judicious reform if at our Cathe- 
dral Churches instead of everlasting performances of the works of 
third and fourth rate composers of native growth and only native repu- 
tation, varied by occasional clippings from Handel and Mozart,selec 
tions from the works of the Great Masters were systematically given. 
They would at least serve as models. If nowhere else, in our Cathedrals 
English musical talent, about the neglect of which so much is said, is 
represented more than enough. Still for all this the compositions of Dr. 
5. S. Wesley, the only really great writer of Church Music now amongst 
us, are heard but at unfrequent intervals. The Smiths, and Browns, 
and Robinsons, mere manufacturers of stale platitudes—often ignorant 
ot the mere technicalities of their art—have it all their own way. 

--———fo-—_—_— 

At All Saints, Margaret Street, the music at the High Celebration 

on Christm.” Day was principally selected and adapted from Beethoven. 
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At the neighbouring church of St. Andrews’, Wells Street, Gounod’s 
Nazareth and Bethlehem were given. The choir at the latter church 
has a bad habit of gabbling, the responses are sung much too rapidly, 
and the performance generally, in spite of its ambitious nature, lacks 
dignity and mellowness of tone. We have seldom heard the psalms 
chanted worse than at St. Andrews’, there being a restlessness and 
flippancy both in the music and its treatment that are positively 
irritating. 
a 

At S. Peter’s, Streatham, a suburban church of much beauty and 
remarkable for the excellency of its musical service, G. A. Osborne's 
setting of the Communion Office was given at the High Celebration on 
Christmas Day, and on Christmas Eve carols were sung. The choir is 
sufficiently large, and performs its task on the whole satisfactorily, 
though we would counsel an avoidance of elaborate solos, and must 
deprecate a tendency to shout. 

a 

In our judgment, Bach's so-called Christmas Oratorio is scarcely 
fitted for public performance as an entirety. It consists of no less than 
six distinct parts, any of which might be performed as a distinct ser- 
vice. Consequently at the Albert Hall performance last week, a great 
many “cuts " were made, and the work considerably shortened, but 
even then the effect was rather wearying to the audience. The solos 
were few and consisted mainly of declamatory recitative. The work 
has undoubtedly many beauties, especially in its chorales, but its 
extreme length is a fatal drawback to its popularity. 

ie 

There has been but little music to chronicle during the Christmas 
Season. The usual performances of oratorio call for no remark. And 
the only concerts of any notoriety are of a holiday order and conse- 
quently beyond the pale of criticism. 

te 

The concert of the Royal Albert Hall Amateur Orchestral Society 
on December the 2oth was rather to late for us to notice last week. 
The R. A. H. A. O. S., is the youngest and the most numerous of our 
amateur orchestras, numbering at least twice as many as the Civil 
Service Musical Society. It is scarcely fair to criticise the efforts of 
amateurs who ar disport themselves in public for a charitable 
object, and so we will content ourselves with commending the amateurs 
for their charitable and benevolent exertions in the cause of cleanliness, 
and Mr. George Mount for the pains he has taken to drill his forces. 
We missed the faces of many well-known players from the ranks of 
the band, but we have no doubt that the orchestra thoroughly enjoyed 
themselves, and gained a good insight into the merits of the works they 
performed. 

——}o— 

An “entirely new work” has been introduced to the Parisians in the 
shape of an oratorio by Handelentitled Le Messie. The critics are much 
pleased with the composition, and write as many columns of biographical 
anecdotes, analytical criticism, and details of the airs and choruses as if 
they were correspondents of a London newspaper “ doing” some 
second-rate provincial festival. The choruses are considered to possess 
much tenderness and force, though some of them are rather too heavy 
and solid in form. We are afraid that Exeter Hall will exclaim against 
the frivolity and depravity of Paris more than ever after this. Oratorio, 
however, is by no means a favourite form of entertainment in France, 
and even Elijah scarcely attracted any attention when first produced 
some twenty years ago. 

jo 

Mdlle Eleonora Grossi, a contralto singer possessed of a magnificent 
voice, who sang at Her Majesty’s Theatre and at Covent Garden when 
Messrs. Gye and Mapleson held joint sway there, has recently died, 
having been accidentally poisoned. Her best part was that of Maflio 
Orsini. She must not be confounded with Mdlle. Carlotta Grossi who 
sang at Her Majesty's Opera last year. 

—_ 


Kasy @ hair Notes, 
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New Year's Day! Let us rejoice that we live in England! For if 
we lived in Paris, many of us would by this time be beggared for the present 
on account of that system of black-mail which goes by the name of 
étrennes. It is all very well to remember one’s friends at this season 
with some little gift, but the old kindly feeling that prompted the 
original idea has come to be postponed to the consideration of gain, 
and your acquaintances value what you give them on a strictly com- 
mercial principle. We scarcely hope we may long be spared this 
additional tax. Christmas cards are nearly the only things you can 
get for a rational sum now if you want to send a memento to a friend ; 
already the simple old-fashioned Pasce eggs have developed into a 
costly method of squandering money ; while valentines worth sending 
have long been out of the reach of all but merchant princes! The 
modern system of presents is morally, or immorally, carried out by 
society on the principal of Gil Blas’ mendicant, who asked an alms 
with the aid of a loaded musket! Talking of valentines, why do not 
Messrs. Marcus Ward and Co., or some of the other purveyors of 
Christmas cards, bring out something of a similar kind adapted to the 
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14th of February? Something pretty might, we should think, be made 
out of the language of flowers, and so forth. 


Messrs. George Bell and Co. have just published a series of twenty 
photographs of the Castellani Collection in the British Museum, with a 
description by Mr. C. T. Newton, M.A., Keeper of the Greek and 
Roman Antiquities.—Messrs. Burns and Oates announce as forth- 
coming yet another contribution to the mass of literature affecting 
Mary, Oue en of Scots. It consists of the letter books of her gaoler, Sir 
Amias Paulet, and is said to contain some fifty unknown letters, written 
at Tutbury, Chartley, and Fotheringhay. The editor is the Rev. John 
Morris.—it is stated that a new weekly penny magazine will shortly be 
started under the auspices of Mr. Strahan, the well-known publisher. 
We should think it might be a success, if it be secular and not obtru- 
sively instructive ; religion and science are already amply represented 
in periodical literature. 

They say that on the 5th inst. the new Law Courts are at last to be 
begun! It is about time; and what a relief it will be to get rid of that 
hoarding and its advertisements. 

j= 

We are sorry to hear of the serious illness from rheumatic fever of a 
young lady, Miss Emily Mott, who lately made a most successful first 
appearance in the concert-room.—M. Vieuxtemps also is in such bad 
health that he has been obliged to resign his professorship at the Con- 
servatoire of Brussels, and his post as conductor of the Popular 
Concerts in the same town.—After all, it may be hoped that the Opera- 
house at Bayreuth is not doomed to be a failure; the King of Bavaria, 
with his well-known generous enthusiasm for art, has come forward 
with the necessary funds, and all will soon be well. 

ae 

We really do not understand what criticism is coming to; authors’ 
players, and composers seem to think that a reviewer's province is 
simply to eat all the toads of everybody who is before the public. As 
for appealing to the candid judgment of the critics, they have long 
ago given up that old-fashioned notion. It might, indeed, have been 
pre-supposed that those who were honest in their artistic endeavours 
would desire the opinion of men who have specially trained themselves 
to consider any particular branch of art, so that they might gain a 
notion of how far in the eyes of unprejudiced judges they had suc- 
ceeded, and might do better another time. But no! Leta critic but 
hint that Mr. Drivel’s new poem is not equal to “ Hyperion,” that Miss 
Groanes plays no better at the ‘ Royal” than she did years ago at the 
Bower Saloon, or that Mr. Tinkle’s songs are maudlin rubbish, and 
immediately the gifted beings and their friends write shrieking letters, 
full of unsavoury epithets, to all the papers, and the lady probably 
brings an action for libel ! Here is M. Offenbach claiming 20,000 francs 
damages from a Parisian paper, because the musical critic said his 
Jater works were “‘ wanting in elevation! ” 


—=—yo- 


A correspondent, whom we beg to accept our thanks for his courtesy, 
writes to us, touching the discovery of pipes in an old manor-house, on 
which we remarked a week or two since; he informs us that a similar 
find took place at Oxford some years ago in digging the foundations of 
Keble College. 


——jo— 


It appears that the good people of Edinburgh do not fancy parting 
with their money to perpetuate the memory of John Knox, so he is not 
to have a statue. On the other hand, Jeanne d’Arc is to have one, in 
the Rue de Rivoli, an equestrian statue, of all things on earth! Just 
imagine La Pucelle on a prancing war-horse, as at Astley’s! Our own 
latest addition to the beautiful series of effigies which adorn the metro- 
polis is to be uncovered on the oth inst., after which date all passengers 
over the Holborn Viaduct will be permitted to inspect it at their 
leisure—subject to the consent of the policeman on duty. 


~<»t 
—- 


Mr. John Henderson has lent to the Burlington Club his valuable 
collection of drawings by De Wint and David Cox, which are now on 
view at the club premises in Savile Row. The new Mantegna in the 
National Gallery is being etched for the Portfolio, by Mr. W. Wise, 
under the superintendence of Mr. Philip Gilbert Hamerton. Mr. S, L. 
Vildes has made such satisfactory progress with his picture for this 
year’s Academy, that it will probably be submitted for acceptance, 
The subject is a reproduction of the drawing in the Graphic which first 
brought this young artist into prominent notice, a group outside the 
casual ward. 


—j— 


To judge by the advertisements, Mr. Rousby seems to be making 
wondertful strides in his profession, since we see that he is compared to 
no less aman than Edmund Kean! Under these circumstances, we 
hope for another chance of seeing him play Major Pierson in The 
Battle of Jersey. No one who assisted at the first,—and, we believed, 
the last—representation of that wonderful modern play, can have for- 
gotten the sensation it created. r 

Everybody, now-a-days, goes in for comment upon Shakespeare, and 
we see no good reason why we should not have our turn, especially as 
we think we have made a discovery; it is this:—In Romeo and Juliet, 











Acti., sc. 5, where the lovers first meet at the masquerade, quoth Juliet, 
in answer to Romeo’s first address on kissing her hand— 
“* Good pilgrim, you do wrong your hand too much 
Which mannerly devotion shows in this ; 
For saints have hands that pilgrims’ hands do touch 
And palm to palm is holy palmers’ kiss.” 


Immediately afterwards, she again addressed him as “pilgrim.” Now 
there is nothing to show that the young Montagu was disguised as a 
palmer, though he is always represented so on the stage, but his name, 
i.e. Romeo, means “ pilgrim” in Italian. Now was not Juliet sharper than 
her guardians thought, and did she not employ this means of letting her 
new lover know that she had detected him, though masked ? Her subse- 
quent questioning of the Nurse does not invalidate the notion, as she 
might well seek for confirmation of her suspicions. Such a quip would 
be quite in Shakespeare’s manner, and very much to the taste of the 
euphuistic audience, who just then affected everything Italian, as 
Rosalind bears witness. 
—fo-— 

The New Year comes in without any superabundance of news. There 
is a lull just now—all who can make holiday are doing so, and those— 
not many we hope—who cannot do so, are looking forward to some 


| future time when they shall be as free as their luckier neighbours. Let 


us hope it will be in the summer time, and that we shall have fine, hot 
weather. A comforting friend assures us that 1873 was a third bad 
summer in England, so that as the years notoriously go in threes—as 
far as the weather is concerned—we may hope that 1874 will be the 
beginning of a season of sunlight. 





Postscript, 


So the pile of hotel buildings in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, which has 
for so long a time remained unfinished, is to be completed at last. 
The square itself, in many respects, surpasses all others in the 
Metropolis, and the value of the houses around is increasing, conse- 
quent upon the contiguity to the intended law courts and from other 
causes. From the importance of the site, the condition of the hotel 
premises, with the blank walls and columns enveloped in ropes, appears 
to be unusually desolate. There is, however, to be an end to this. 
The Inns of Court Hotel Company having purchased the entire pro- 
perty, they are about to complete the Lincoln’s Inn portion, having 
already restored the Holborn block, and the original intentions of 
the promoters will thus be realised. It is well known that the 
architects who designed these buildings were Messrs. Lockwood and 
Mawson, and the completion of the work has been fitly placed in their 
hands. The hotel will be a public accommodation, which has long 
been needed in the district. 

—_—»fe-—— 

Tue Howard Medal.—The Council of the Statistical Society have 
given ‘effect tothe views of the President, Dr. Guy, F.R.S., regarding 
John Howard and his claim to be considered at least as much a Statist 
as a Philanthropist, by establishing a Howard Medal. This Medal is to 
be presented every year to the Author of the best Essay on some subject 
in social statistics, giving a preference to those in which Howard 
himself was most interested. The subject of the Essay for which the 
Medal will be given in 1874 (the year in which Howard achieved his 
Parliamentary triumph) is—‘* The State of Prisons, and the condition 
and treatment of Prisoners, in the Prisons of England and Wales during 
the last half of the Eighteenth Century, as set forth in Howard's ‘ State 
of Prisons,’ and his work on ‘ Lazarettos.’”’ Full particulars may be 
obtained on application to the Assistant Secretary of the Statistisal 
Society, 12, St. James’s Square, S.W, 

— —fo——_—_— 

The York Herald, one of the few newspapers dating from the last 
century, will appear as a daily on the 1st of January, under the editor- 
ship of Mr. Edwin Goadby, a well-known magazine writer, a contri- 
butor to the Ji/ustrated Review, and for the past seven. years editor of the 
Western Daily Mercury, published at Plymouth. 

a 

The Art Union of London have just issued their engraving for the 
year 1874. It is by Mr. A. Willmore, after a picture by Mr. E. W. 
Cooke, R.A., ‘* Dutch Trawlers landing Fish at Egmont.” The drawing 
for prizes takes place on the 28th of April next. 


All Literary Communications, Books for Review, &c., to be addressed to ve Epiror. 
All Business Communications Mr. W. O. WaLprook, Publisher. 
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SAGINE to produce a profusion of Beard, Whiskers, 

—t aster eas contains neither Oil nor 
wid, not a 





GOLD Locket for 2s., to hold Hair 
or Portrait. Rich) rom 
ranted real Gold, In box ee per pont, 36 ; hone 

we A. NONE S. 


size, 44 stamps ; b 
co 352, Essex oad, ad, Islington. N, 





GOLD Pencil-Case for as. Richly 

Engraved, with handsome seal top, reserve of 
leads, ring and slide for chain, or shut up for pocket. 
Warranted reai gold. In box, safe per pee. 2% rs; 
ditto, incrusted with turquoise, TT Ss. TA, JONES: 
Jeweller, 352, Essex Road, Islington, } 


FOCAL Music ~ the Piano- 
forte.—Mr. SIMPSON LEE has returned to town 
and is prepared to attend pupils at their residences for 


purposes of ruction, It is respectfully requested that 
= 1 BiNPSON N LEE, coherent &¢., be addressed to 
IMPSON «-street, Kussell-square, 


ALEXANDRA Orphanage tes In- 
y-tise, N.§ CONTRIBUTIONS are 

Rade DED. te Charity has no endowment, nor 
property, but depends entirely upon voluntary 


JOSEPH 30u L, 
Office, 73, Cheapside, E.C. on, Sec, 





THE United Discount Conperntion 
({Limited).—Capital £7g,000 —- up £300,000. 

aay Comeany $ rates for receivin, on ag 
wa pee call. MREE "AND. 


as follows (u 
A-HALF PER CE on or f 
tcen days’ notice, THREL AND 'T HREE QUARTERS 
ARTHUR ROBERTS, Secretary, 


34, Abchurch Lane, Lombard Street, 
December sith, 1873. 





EQUITABLE Reversionary In- 


terest — 10, Lancaster Place, Strand, 
‘Establ plished 18 
Paid up, ‘£abo,000, 

This Keversi Property 
Life none os my Loans on these securities, 
Forms of proy Pa —e at the office, 

LAYTON, 
c.f GEVTON, 
Joint 





ROCK Life Assurance Company. 
Established A. 
15, New Bridge Street, lacktviars, London, E.C, 
NINTH po pow phe fs pneeseD. 














P1L.1.S.—Look to the future.— The first symptoms 
of departing he aith should have inst ant attention and General Accidents, Personal Injuries. The next division of the year 
redre not more for the comfort of the present, but for Railway Accidents, a” by Accitents. i Assurances ed d the CURRENT 
the happiness of the future, Whatever the irregularity, . HARDING, ‘Manager, YEAR will participate therein will secure one 
wherever situated, however masked, Holloway’s remedies ET eR: ee Sale on ee Y at all future divisions 2 above 
si sneact USN IME ier ose! the Bk wh always | QQROLDE Gold, the Perfect Substitute for 18 Carat Gold (Registered). “ASSURANCE OF 10s BONUS, 
restore order and ease. Contagious complaints, defe: C. C. Rowe's handsome suite Brooch and Earrings, 12s. 6<., gs, This bouus may See ie te outlay, 
tive nutrition, want of appetite, nausea, and biliousness Cc. ¢ ponte aaa enamelled and engraved Lockets, YP ed, the remaining unpaid till the bonus is lared, 
are _ jose “ti ate J cure . ad Neeny func voy. perme ¢ . c powes may Lsown Alberts, se my oa y 5s. Od. at wither pay ihe prem interest, when inay 
Hoh A ays - media yy = A ——y BB C, C. Rowe's fashionable ints, 25. 6d., ¥ 6d., 48. 6d., s& 6c. P 
larly searching, soothing, and curative that few diseases C. C. Rowe's admired eee Te. tos. y a od. ree er =. free, enous fea DIVIDED, 1268, 
can long withstand the thorough purification they con- C. C, Rowe's C H.W, PORTER” 
stantly bring about Cc, C, ROWE, 53, All Suits" ocd. Fi La hes ay London, W. Actuary, 
fa ee —_—— 
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